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PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE RUINS. 


Bosom'd in woods, where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso's fair vale expands before the sun; 
Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 
And, fringed with hazel, winds each flowery dell. 
Green-spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed, 
And Tempé rises on the banks of Tweed; 
Blue o'er the river Kelso's shadow lies, 
And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise. 
Leypen, Scenes of Infancy. 





KeExso, the largest town of the county of Roxburgh, 
is delightfully situated on the north bank of the Tweed, 
in the midst of a rich and picturesque district. The 
confluence of two broad and rapid rivers, hanging woods, 
rocks, and verdant declivities, ancient ruins, elegant 
modern buildings, distant hills and mountains, form a 
diversified and lovely scene, in which the works of man 
serve to heighten and embellish the most comely fea- 
tures of nature.” 

Kelso evidently derived its name from Chalkheugh, 
the name of a remarkable cliff overhanging the Tweed, 
on the summit of which part of the town is built; it is 
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locally pronounced Cawkheuch. Calch in the ancient 
British language, and Ceale in the Anglo-Saxon, like 
the Latin Calx, signifying chalk ; and How in Anglo- 
Saxon and old Scots, and Heugh in modern Scots, sig- 
nifying a hill or height. This etymology may be dis- 
tinetly traced in the various forms in which the name 
appears in ancient records, where it is written Kalkhow, 
Kelquou, Calco, Calchou, Calcheowe, and Kellesowe, 
The earliest mention of it is at the time of the founding 
of its monastery in 1128, when it appears, from the 
charter of the royal founder, that there was then a 
church called “ the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
on the bank of the river Tuede, in the place which is 
called Calkou.” 

The monks of Kelso belenged to a reformed class 
of the Benedictine order, first established at Tiron, in 
France, in 1109, and hence called Tironenses. They 
were required not only to observe the rules of monastic 
life instituted by St. Benedict, but also to practise 
within the convent some mechanical art. in order to 
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preserve them from the corrupting power of idleness, and 
to provide by useful industry for the maintenance of the 
community, which was originally very poor. Accord- 
ingly the monks of Tiron, and the other monasteries of 
this order, consisted of painters, carvers, carpenters, 
smiths, masons, vine-dressers, and husbandmen, who 
were under the direction of an elder, and the profits of 
their work were applied to the common use. Their 
dress was at first of ash-coloured grey cloth, but it was 
afterwards changed to black. 

Independently of the religious considerations, which in 
that age operated with peculiar force in behalf of monastic 
institutions, a society thus constituted must have appeared 
highly advantageous in a civil point of view, as tending 
directly to the Fe, prumna of industry, and the cultiva- 
tion of many useful and ornamental arts, which, doubtless, 
contributed much to obtain for the monks of this order, 
that pow and encouragement, under which they 
quickly increased in number and in wealth. 

In the year 1113 thirteen of these monks had been 
invited to Selkirk by David, who made a suitable provi- 
sion for their support, and ordained that the abbots of 
Kelso should be chaplains to him and his successors. 

At this period the principal residence of the kings of 
Scotland was the castle of Roxburgh, a large and strong 
fortress, situated on a lofty eminence, overhanging the 
river Teviot on one side and having the Tweed ata 
small distance on the other, with the fortified town of 
Roxburgh on the adjacent rising ground, When David 
ascended the throne in 1124, he determined to remove 
the convent to the vicinity of this seat of royalty, from 
which Selkirk is distant sixteen miles: accordingly he 
chose the situation for them, already described; it was 
opposite the town of Roxburgh, within view of the 
royal castle, and distant from it about a mile. The 
abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John 
the Evangelist. 

Although by the rules of the society the members 
were enjoined to poverty, the numerous rich endow- 
ments of pious princes soon tended to injure the 
primitive character of the establishment. ‘“ The pos- 
session of wealth naturally excites the desire, as it facilitates 
the acquisition, of power, honours, and distinction. Only 
half a century had elapsed from the time of the original 
foundation of the monastery, at Selkirk, yet by the liberality 
of its numerous benefactors, and, probably, by the skilful 
management and improvement of its property, by the 
intelligent monks, it had already reached a high degree of 
riches and splendour.” 

The royal founder had bestowed on this house the 
monastery of Lesmahagow, with all its lands and all its 
men; as also the privilege of sanctuary which that 
monastery enjoyed; and this example continued to be 
followed, so that before the end of the thirteenth 
century, the possessions of these monks included thirty- 
four parish churches, several manors, many lands, 
granges, farms, mills, breweries, fishings, rights of cut- 
ting turf, salt-works, and other property in different 
parts of the shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Lanark, Dumfries, Ayr, Edinburgh, Berwick, and even 
as far north as Aberdeen. In 1329 David the Second 
granted to the monks the whole forfeitures of all the 
rebels within Berwick. The abbot of this house claimed 
the precedence of all the other superiors of religious 
houses in the kingdom; this, however, was disputed by 
the prior of St. Andrews, upon the plea of the greater 
antiquity of his monastery, and its being under the pro- 
tection of the patron saint of Scotland, and its church 
that of the metropolitan see. This controversy, which 
was long agitated, was not settled until 1420, when 
James the First decided in favour of the prior of St. 
Andrews. 

The convent at Kelso, at an early period, enjoyed a 
special exemption from excommunication, unless the 
interdict were issued by special command of the apos- 
folic see; and, “ though the whole kingdom were inter- 
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dicted, they might celebrate divine offices in their 
church, in a low voice, with the doors closed, and with- 
out ringing of bells.” In token of’ their immediate 
dependence upon the Roman see, they paid an annual 
tribute. In 1203 the prior was raised to the higher 
dignity of abbot, and about the year 1240 the abbot 
and convent received authority from the papal see to 
excommunicate by name known thieves, and invaders 
of their estates and property, and whoever were guilty 
of injuring their church. 

After the death of Alexander the Third, and his 
grand-daughter, when Edward the First of England, 
Robert the Bruce, and John Baliol, each appointed 
forty commissioners, who were to assemble at Berwick, 
to examine the claims of the several competitors for the 
Crown, the Abbot of Kelso was one of those chosen by 
Baliol. On the 20th of August, 1296, the abbot and 
convent took an oath of fealty to the English monarch 
at Berwick, when their estates, forfeited by their pre- 
vious hostility to his ambitious designs against the 
independence of their country, were restored to them. 

The miseries of the war, between the two countries, 
which soon after ensued, fell heavily upon the monks, 
The monastery, which, being situated so near the limits of 
the kingdom, had been a scene of daily hospitality and 
charity to the wayfaring and poor of both countries, was 
now exposed to the incessant attacks of military freebooters, 
who, converting the war into an opportunity and licence to 
commit every sort of disorder, returned the monks evil for 
their good, and made their peaceful halls and cloisters, a 
theatre of rapine, extortion, and bloodshed. In the end, the 
monastery was laid waste by fire, and the monks and lay- 
brethren were reduced to the necessity of subsisting by the 
alms of the other religious houses in Scotland, until they 
recovered their estates, by the expulsion of the enemy. 

In the subsequent contests they suffered greatly, not 
only from the public enemy, but from their exposed 
situation on the frontiers of the kingdom; their property 
was open to the predatory attacks of the disorderly 
marchmen of either country, who were habituated to 
plunder, and paid little regard to law or truce. In times 
of general truce, the monks usually obtained letters of 
protection from the King of England, in which punish- 
ment was threatened to any of his subjects who should 
molest or injure them or their dependents, or property. 
In time of war, this part of Scotland was reduced to such 
distress, that permission was usually obtained by the 
monks, to buy provisions in England, and to convey them 
under protection to their monastery. 

In 1460 the castle of Roxburgh was taken from the 
English, who had held it from the time of Edward 
Baliol in 1356. But the death of King James the 
Second, who was killed by the bursting of a cannon, 
during the siege, was deeply lamented. After his death 
the young King, James the Third, then only seven 
years of age, was crowned, and received the homage and 
oaths of allegiance of the nobles and chiefs of the army, 
in Kelso Abbey. 

All monastic communities originally enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of electing their own superiors, but this power 
came to be gradually usurped by the King, who had not 
much difficulty in obtaining a mandate from the Pope, 
directing the monks to choose the individual whom he 
nominated. This soon led to the practice of granting 
the superiority and revenues of religious houses, to 
bishops and secular priests, who, not having taken the 
monastic vows, were not duly qualified to preside in a 
monastery. After this was introduced the still greater 
abuse of committing charges of this nature to laymen, 
and even to infants. The monasteries thus disposed of, 
were said to be held in commendam, or in trust, until it 
should be found convenient to appoint a regular superior. 
The Abbey of Kelso was thus held in 1511 by Andrew 
Stewart, bishop of Caithness; but on the night after the 
disastrous battle of Flodden, (9th September, 1513,) 
Andrew Ker of Ferniherst, an active and powerful 
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adherent of the Lord Home, broke into the Abbey of 
Kelso, and having turned out the superior, forcibly kept 
possession of it. This violence seems to have been 
perpetrated in behalf of his brother, Thomas, who 
became the next abbot. 

By means of aunual treaties peace had generally been 
maintained, from the year following the overthrow at 
Flodden; but in 1522 the conditions proposed to the 
Scots being such as they could not honourably agree to, 
the two countries were again engaged in active hostility. 
The conduct of the war, on the part of England, was in- 
trusted to the Earl of Surrey, and a formidable invasion 
was threatened. The Abbot of Kelso accordingly en- 
deavoured to find shelter in the favour of Margaret the 
queen-dowager, sister to Henry the Eighth, and prevailed 
on that princess to intereede for him with the English 
commander that he would spare the abbey and town; 
but the application proved fruitless; for on the 30th 
June, 1523, “ Kelso was sacked, burned, and destroyed, 
by a body of the enemy, led by Thomas, Lord Dacre; when 
they demolished and reduced to ashes the Abbot’s house, 
with the buildings around it, and the chapel of the blessed 
Virgin, in which were stalls or seats of elegant workmanship. 
They likewise burnt all the cells of the dormitory, and 
unroofed every part of the monastery, carrying away the 
lead which covered it; in consequence of which the interior 
and walls were, a long while after, thoroughly exposed to 
the injuries of the weather; and all religious services were 
interrupted. During this period the monks retired into one 
of the nearest villages, and celebrated the rites of their 
religion, in the greatest want and poverty.” 

In 1542 Kelso was again exposed to the horrors of 
war; the town and abbey were given to the flames by 
the army under the Duke of Norfolk. Two or three 
years later, in consequence of the refusal of the Scots to 
marry their infant queen to Prince Edward of England, 
King Henry the Eighth sent a numerous army under 
the Earl of Hertford, who landed on the shores of 
Lothian, and ravaged all the country between Edinburgh 
and Berwick. During more than two years, a series of 
destructive hostilities were carried on by the garrisons 
of the towns and castles on the English frontier, in 
conjunction with the warlike inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, “who made almost daily inroads into the 
southern districts of Scotland, when they pillaged and 
burnt the towns, villages, churches, and monasteries; 
destroyed the fruits of the earth; and slew the inhabit- 
ants, or carried them away prisoners into England, in 
order to obtain money for their ransom, or to exchange 
them afterwards with their captive countrymen.” 

In September, 1545, the Mers and Teviotdale were 
again overrun by an English army of 12,000 men, who 
now utterly destroyed whatever had been spared or 
overlooked in former invasions. In their progress from 
Coldingham to Jedburgh, by Dunse, Eccles, Kelso, 
Dryburgh, and Melrose, separate parties of the enemy 
were sent off in different directions to destroy the 
villages and farm-steads; and in the course of a few 
days, two hundred and eighty-seven places, including 
the four great monasteries, the seats of religion and 
learning, and the pride and ornament of the country, 
were sacked, pillaged, and dilapidated. The only 
resistance made to this force was at Kelso, where three 
hundred men endeavoured, but in vain, to defend the 
abbey. It is uncertain whether it was on this occasion 
or in 1560, that the east and north sides of the tower 
were thrown down, and the choir almost entirely demo- 
lished; but the destruction was probably effected by a 
battery of cannon directed against it from the north- 
east. . 

After this, the shattered walls of the abbey church 
were still occasionally resorted to as a place of shelter 
and defence from the sudden incursions of the enemy. 
Some part also of the church continued to be used as a 
place of religious worship till after the Reformation, and 
the conventual buildings still afforded shelter to a few 
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monks. In one of the tumults which took piace in 
1560, the excited populace defaced the images and 
burned the relics upon the steps of the high altar: they 
also demolished whatever remained of its internal furni- 
ture and ornaments. 

In 1559 the revenues and property of the monas- 
teries were taken possession of by the lords of the con- 
gregation, in the name of the crown, “Though the 
spiritual office of abbot must have virtually ceased when 
the Roman Catholic form of religion was abolished, yet 
the title still continued for a long time to be used as a 
temporal distinction, to designate such persons as were 
charged with the management of the confiscated pro- 
perty of the abbeys, or had enjoyed grants of them from 
the Crown.” One of the Kers of Cesford enjoyed the 
title of Abbot of Kelso not long after the Reformation ; 
and the lands and possessions of this abbey were finally 
conferred upon Sir Robert Ker, who was created a peer 
in 1599, with the title of Lord Roxburgh, and, with a 
few exceptions, are still enjoyed by his descendant, the 
Duke of Roxburgh. 

The shattered remains of this monastery are said to 
have again suffered from the blind fury of the mob in 
1580. After this, certain buildings were clumsily con- 
structed on the ruins; a low gloomy vault was thrown 
over the transept, and this was converted into a Pro- 
testant place of worship for the parish,—* A dark, 
cavern-like retreat, which must have appeared a dismal 
contrast to those, if any were yet alive, who had seen 
the lofty elegance and grandeur of the original edifice.” 
Over this was built another similar vault to serve the 
purpose of a prison, and this communicated with a small 
vaulted chamber called the inner prison, built in the 
head of the cross over another vault which formed a 
kind of third aisle to the parish church. These build- 
ings continued to be thus used until 1771, when one 
Sunday, during divine service, a fragment of cement 
happening to fall from the roof, the congregation believ- 
ing that the vault above was giving way, hurried out 
impressed with such terror, that though the alarm 
proved false, they could never afterwards be induced to 
assemble in the old church; their fears having been 
long kept alive by the remembrance of an ancient pro- 
phecy attributed to Thomas the Rhymer, “which bore 
that this kirk should fall when at the fullest.” 

The ruins have been disencumbered of the rude 
modern masonry by the good taste of the last twu 
Dukes of Roxburgh. The beauties of the fabric were 
thus exposed to view; but it was at the same time also 
discovered that some parts were verging to decay and 
threatening to fall. To prevent such a misfortune, a 
public meeting was held in January, 1823, when the 
sum of 500/. was subscribed for the purpose of repairing 
it. Mr. Gillespie Graham was employed to survey jt; 
and upon his recommendation, the decayed parts were 
strengthened and repaired, the crevices filled up, and 
the top of the walls covered with a coating of Norman 
cement. 

This abbey furnishes a noble specimen of the early 
Norman style. It was built in the form of a cross, but 
the head of the cross, contrary to the usual practice, was 
turned towards the west, so that the eastern limb, of 
which only two arches are now standing, had the larger 
dimensions, commonly given in the Latin cross to its 
opposite part. “ This, though a singular, was doubtless 
an economical plan of construction, by which a large and 
spacious choir was obtained for the celebration of divine 
worship without the necessity of extending the nave, used 
chiefly for pompous ceremonies and processions, to a pro- 
portionable length, and at a much greater expense. 

“ ‘The Scottish Reformers are guiltless of stirring up the 
multitude to the demolition of this church; for being 
occupied as a place of defence by the town’s-people during 
the Earl of Hertford’s invasion in 1545, it was destroyed by 
the enemy, sixteen years before ‘the Lords of the Secreit 
Counsaill maid ane Act that all places — of 
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idolatry sould be destroyed” From the state of the ruin, 
it may be inferred that the cannon employed in battering it 
down was directed against it from the north-east. The two 
arches already mentioned, with their superstructure, are 
all that remain of the choir. They spring from massive 
Saxon piers, having slender circular half pillars attached to 
the three sides of the same; and these have moulded capi- 
tals, forming imposts for the springing of the arches. These 
two arches are in the south side of the choir, next the cross, 
and support a part of the wall which upheld the main roof. 
Within the thickness of this wall are two galleries, one 
ovet the other, open to the interior by an arcade of small 
round arches, springing from slender stone shafts. Narrow 
passages within the thickness of the walls, communi- 
cating with these galleries ‘and with the stairs and other 
avenues, run round the whole building at different heights, 
opening at intervals to the interior, The choir had two 
side-aisles, with two rows of strong piers, or columns, sup- 
porting the arches and their superstructure. The transept 
and western division of the church have no side-aisles. 
The walls of the north and south transepts are still nearly 
entire ; and more than half of the western part or head of 
thé cross also remains, containing a segment of a most mag- 
nificent archway, enriched with a profusion of grotesque 
carvings, which, though much worn away and defaced, still 
display considerable elegance both of design and execution. 
The north entrance remains entire; and the numerous 
mouldings of its deep arch exhibit the dancette or zigzag, 
the billet, and other decorations of the Saxon style. The 
walls both within and without are adorned with a course 
of blank semi-circular arches, interlaced with each other, 
and some of them richly, and some sparingly relieved 
with ornaments. Over the intersection of the cross, 
in the centre of the building, rose a lofty square tower or 
lantern, upon four spacious arches, in the pointed style, 
with six windows in each of its sides, and open galleries 
within. Only the south and west sides remafn, which are 
the grandest and most striking parts of the ruin. At each 
of the exterior angles of the cross the building projects a 
little, and forms a square tower, which contains a narrow 
winding stair, and finishes in a round turret at the top, 
except at the north angle of the west end of the fabric, 
which terminates in an octagonal turret. The correspond- 
ing south-west angle is demolished. There is no appear- 
ance of buttresses in any part of the building, the walls of 
Saxon edifices being constructed with such strength and 
solidity as not to require supports of this kind. ‘The win- 
dows, which are numerous, are almost all long, narrow, 
and circular-headed, without any appearance of tracery: 
one in front of the north transept forms a complete circle, 
and two in each side of the central tower are quatrefoils set 
in circles.” 


In this notice of the Abbey of Kelso, we have fol- 
lowed the beautiful work of the Rev. James Morton, 
B.D., entitled The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale; a 
work which combines the acute skill of the accomplished 
historian and antiquarian with the feeling of the artist 
and the science of the architect. 





Tus real price of every thing, what every thing really 
costs to the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
trouble of acquiring it. What every thing is really worth to 
the man who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose of 
it, or exchange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people. What is bought with money, or with goods, 
is parehenes by labour as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body, That money, or those goods indeed, 
save us this toil. They contain the value of a certain 
quantity of labour, which we exchange for what is supposed 
at the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. 
Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or by 
silver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the world was 
originally purchased, and its value to those who possess it, 
and who want to exchange it for some new productions, is 
precisely equal to the quantity of labour which it can 
enable them to purchase or command.—Smirn’s Wealth 


of Nations. 
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WELSH TRIADES. 

The Book of Triades, (in British, Trioedd Ynys Prydain, or 
The Threes of the Island of Britain,) seems to have been 
written about the year 650, and some parts of it collected 
from the most ancient monuments of the kingdom, . It is 
called, by some writers, and by the translator of Camden, 
The Book of Triplicities. The Britons, as well as other 
nations of old, had a particular veneration for odd num- 
bers, and especially for that of Three. Their most ancient 

oetry consists of three-lined stanzas, called Englyn Milwr, 

he Warrior’s Verse. Their most remote history is divided 
into sections, being combinations of some three similar 
events. All men of note, whether famous or infamous, 
were classed together by threes; virtues and vices were 
tripled together in the same manner; and the Druids con- 
veyed their instructions in moyal and natural philosophy 
to the people, in sentences of three parts. 

[Royal Tribes of Wales, by Philip Yorke, Esq., of Erthig. Wrexham, 

1799; unpublished.) 


Tue three foundations of genius: the gift of God, man’s 
exertion, and the events of life. 

The three primary requisites of genius: an eye that 
can see nature, a heart that can feel nature, and boldness 
that can follow nature. 

The three indispensables of genius: understanding, 
feeling, and perseverance. 

The three properties of genius: fine thought, appro- 
priate thought, and finely diversified thought. 

The three things that ennoble genius: vigour, fancy, 
and knowledge. 

The three supports of genius: strong mental endow- 
ments, memory, and learning. 

The three ministers of genius: memory, vigour, and 
learning. 

The three marks of genius: extraordinary under- 
standing, extraordinary conduct, and extraordinary exer- 
tions, 

The three friends of genius: vigour, discretion, and 
pleasantry. 

The three things that improve genius: proper exer- 
tion, frequent exertion, and prosperous exertion. 

The three effects of genius: generosity, gentleness, 
and complacency. 

The three things that enrich genius: contentment of 
mind, the cherishing of good thoughts, and exercising 
the memory. 

The three things that exalt genius: learning, exertion, 
and reverence. 

The three supports of genius: prosperity, social 
acquaintance, and praise. 

The three things that will insure prosperity: appro- 
priate exertion, feasible exertion, and uncommon exer- 
tion. 

The three things that will imsure acquaintance: 
complacency, ingenuity, and originality. 

The three things that will insure praise: amiable 
conduct, scientific learning, and pure morals. 

The three primary points of the benefit of science:: 
its being patronized by the world, its virtue in improving 
the world, and its perfection in supporting itself. 

The three marks of the propriety of a science: just 
cause, just organization, and just conformity. 

The three times of science: when it is just, when it is 
becoming, and when it is necessary. 

The three to whom science is suitable: he that delights 
in it, he that understands it and he that deserves it. 

The three radical parts of an art: nature, benefit, and 
originality. 

The three primary points of nature and originality: 
where it cannot be better, where it cannot be otherwise, 
and where there is no necessity for its being otherwise. 

The three intentions of poetry: increase of good, 
increase of understanding, and increase of happiness. 

The three foundations of judgment: bold design, 
frequent practice, and frequent mistakes, 
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The three foundations of happiness: a suffering with 
contentment, a hope that it will come, and a belief that 
it will be. 

The three properties of just thinking: what is possible, 
what is commendable, and what ought to be. 

The three foundations of learning: seeing much, 
suffering much, and studying much. 

The three fountains of knowledge: invention, study, 
and experience. 

The three fountains of understanding: boldness, 
vigour, and exertion. 

The. three foundations of thought: perspicuity, ampli- 
tude, and justness. 

The three ornaments of thought: clearness, correct- 
ness and novelty. 

The three canons of perspicuity: the word that is 
necessary, the quantity that is necessary, and the 
manner that is necessary—CATHRALL’s History of 
North Wales. 





TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Ene wintry winds are sunk in sleep, 
Ere woods with song resound, 

And still o’er nature's slumb’ring breast, 

Her snowy robe is deeply prest, 
Snowdrop! thy form is found. 


Thou comest now, a welcome guest, 
While all around is drear ; 

Like Hope, in sorrow’s chilling hour, 

O’er wounded hearts its balm to pour; 
And with its smile to cheer. 


Though humble be thy transient life, 
Pale firstling of the year, 

How great the need of man below, 

As o’er his heart fresh sorrows flow, 
From thee to learn no fear! 


No fear of suffering, pain, or death, 
Since bright Religion’s power, 
Tells of that pure and perfect scene, 
While (past life’s transitory dream) 

Shall never-failing joys o’er ransom'd spirits pour! 





Tnx delicacies of food and clothing are enjoyed with little 
concern for these to whom the necessaries of life are scarcely 
attainable ; and it has thus passed into a proverb, that “one 
half of the world knows not what becomes of the other.” 
One of our first moral writers has been pleased to speak in 
@ manner somewhat disrespectful of those moralists and 

oets like Thomson, who have noticed and lamented this 

isposition in the human mind, to enjoy its own blessings 
rather than disquiet itself with the calamities of uthers. 
I allude to Adam Smith ;—but was he well employed on 
this occasion? It is the province of sympathy to render us 
alive to the evils of those around us. This he would admit. 
So is it a ary d the province of reason and good sense to 
save the mind from too deep an‘interest in afflictions, which 
we can neither Pos nor remedy. This we concede on 
our part. No doubt, therefore, it is the perfection of the 
human character to be at once equal to its own happiness, 
and yet sensible to those miseries of our fellow-creatures, 
which its exertions can alleviate. But surely it remains to 
be remarked, that it is not in any deficiency of attention to 
ourselves, that human nature offends. This is not the weak- 
ness of mankind, or the aspect under which they need to be 
regarded by a moralist with any pain. If there be some- 
times found those who are formed of a finer clay, so as 
really to have the comforts of their own existence diminished 
and interrupted by sympathising too long and too quickly 
with the calamities of those around them, such may surely 
be considered as exceptions to be set apart from their fellow 
mortals, as those more amiable beings, who are not likely, 
by their example, to injure the general cause of reasonable 
enjoyment in the world; and whom the more natural 
| geen of careless selfishness renders it not easy often to 

nd, and surely not very possible long to censure.—Pro- 
FEssor Suytu's French Revolution. 





THE NEW FOREST, HANTS. 

THERE can be no doubt that Great Britain, in its ori- 
ginal state, was, like other countries, almost wholly one 
continued forest; and indeed in those early times, when 
Cassibelaunus, Caractacus, and Boadicea defended their 
people against foreign invaders, a wide and extensive 
plain appears to have been as uncommon a feature of 
the land as a large forest is in the present day. Fitz- 
Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, who lived in the reign 
of Henry IL., tells us that even in his time (a.p. 1190) 
a considerable forest lay around London, “wherein were 
woody groves, in the covers of which lurked bucks and 
does, wild-boars, and bulls.” 

As, however, the country became more thickly inha« 
bited, and gradually advanced in civilization, the woods 
and forests were of course felled to make way for corn- 
fields and pasturage, or to provide materials for general 
architecture and ship-building, as well as for all the 
various other objects of human industry, for which a 
supply of timber is required. Yet so late as the time 
of Henry VII. we are informed that almost the third 
part of England was uncultivated, and inhabited only 
by stags and deer, and wild-goats, 

It may then naturally seem extraordinary that William 
the Conqueror, as our first king of that name is usually 
styled, not content with the large and magnificent forests 
which the crown already possessed in all parts of England, 
should deem it requisite to make an addition to the 
vast extent of lands then occupied by forests. Yet 
such unquestionably was the case, Taking advantage 
of the power which the forest-laws gave him, of cons 
verting, at his sole will and pleasure, any portion of the 
country into a Royal Forest for hunting, William se- 
lected for the purpose that extensive tract of land, which 
was then known by the name of Ytene, but afterwards, 
in consequence of its being the last forest attached to 
the royal domains, received the title of the New Forest, 
which title, as we know, it still retains, With regard 
to the exact motive which guided the king in his choice 
of this territory, historians are not agreed. But it seems 
most probable that he fixed on it because it was near to 
his favourite residence at Winchester, and lay very cou- 
veniently situated for a speedy passage at any moment 
across the Channel to his possessions in Normandy, to 
which, in consequence of their frequently troubled state, 
he was so often compelled to repair. But however 
desirable this tract might appear in the royal eyes, there 
was much in the circumstances of the case which, had 
the king been of a different disposition, might naturally 
have prevented him from gratifying his wishes with 
regard to it. It is clear that the district was already, in 
some degree at least, an inhabited and cultivated country, 
being laid out in parishes, occupied by villages, and 
adorned with sacred as well as domestic buildings. To 
convert it, then, into a royal forest, its general character 
must of course be miserably changed. But this was no 
obstacle to the selfish monarch. Naturally imperious, 
he seldom allowed the interests or comforts of others to 
interfere with his own pursuits or pleasures. And being, 
like the rest of his Norman countrymen, passionately 
fond of the chase, he had set his mind on a particular 
spot, as peculiarly suited for the exercise of his favourite 
diversion ; he consequently laid aside all consideration 
for the feelings or rights of his English subjects, and 
took full possession of the object of his choice. In 
speaking of the prosecution of this measure, those writers 
who lived nearest to the time, describe the devastation 
which was caused by it as grievous in the extreme. 
They tell us that the Conqueror laid waste at least thirty 
miles of cultivated lands, taking them away, as they 
express it, from God and man, and converting them to 
the use of wild beasts and the sport of his dogs; in the 
course of which he demolished thirty-six, or as some 
assert, above fifty parish churches, destroyed many vil- 





| lages, and driving out the inhabitants from their homes, 
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and seizing on all their property, made no compensation 
whatever to the sufferers. In fact,—though we ought, 
perhaps, to make some allowance for a little exaggera- 
tion on the part of the monkish writers, who had good 


reason to be exasperated against the king,—as Mr. 


Gilpin, in his interesting Remarks on Forest Scenery, 
justly observes, unless we resist the whole stream of 
history,.we must represent the measure as a spoliation 
of the most wrongful and oppressive character. 

Now that such a signal act of violence as this was 
most displeasing in the sight of God, we cannot doubt. 
fend certainly it is remarkable, that in this forest so 
many of William’s near relatives died by what we cannot 
style natural causes. There he lost his second son 
Richard, who perished, Camden tells us, by the effects 
of a pestilential blast; there fell his grandson, Richard, 
son of Robert Duke of Normandy, who met his death 
from his hair having become entangled in the boughs 
of a tree, as he was eagerly pursuing the chase; and 
there lastly did his third son and successor William 
Rufus (so called from the red colour of his hair, or his 
ruddy complexion) end his life, being struck by an 
arrow, which, being aimed at a stag, accidentally glanced 
against a tree, and pierced him through his heart. Such 
a series of calamities might not unnaturally lead all men 
of that age, on the death of Rufus, to exclaim, as Hume 
tells us, from the old historians, they did, that as the 
Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence, by ex- 
pelling all the inhabitants of that large district, to make 
room for his game, the just vengeance of heayen was 
signalized in the same place by the slaughter of his 
posterity. 

On viewing the present state of the New Forest, it is, 
we find, not only amongst the few of. the royal forests 
which retain any considerable degree of their ancient, 
consequence, but also superior to the rest, on account 
of the vast extent of its boundaries, the beauty and 
variety of its contents, and the grandeur of its. ever- 
changing scenes. In point of extent, indeed, through 
the additions of William’s successors, it considerably ex- 
ceeds what are described as its original limits. Bounded 
now by the natural lines of the county, the South- 
ampton water, the river Avon, and the sea, it compre- 
hends within it a district of about fifty miles, in the form 
of an irregular triangle, which is wide at the south, and 
draws, as it were, to a point towards the northern extre- 
mity. Its natural soil is generally very poor, and never 
could have been well-suited for receiving a very high 
degree of cultivation; but at the same time it is admi- 
rably adapted for the production of timber, very large 
proportions of which have continually been supplied from 
its woods for the support of our national shipbuilding. 

In the time of William each forest seems to have had 
its peculiar government, with its own laws and regu- 
lations, and-these, differmg very tittle from each other, 
were in their nature, grievous and oppressive in the 
extreme, Their mischievous effects. have, however, long 
since been essentially abated. The mere form of govern- 
ment in the New Forest remains nearly the same in the 
present day,as it was in the time of William I., and the 
several officers who bear rule in it are known by the 
same titles, as.then: Bat the powers which they now 
enjoy are. seareely to be eompared with those with which 
they were formerly invested.: The chief officer of this 
forest. is; the -Lord-Warden, who is generally some 
person, of, distinction. Under him are two ‘distinct 
appointments of officers; the one to preserve the venison, 
under which. name is included all kinds of game; the 
other to preserve the wert; by which is understood the 
woods and. lawns which shelter and feed the game. 

Of tae former of these two classes the first are the 
two Hangers. But their office, as’well as that of Bow- 
bearer, and some others, have long been mere honorary 
appointments, their duties being actually discharged by 
the Keepers. These are fifteen in number, who each 
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preside over a walk, as the ranges into which the forest 
is divided, are usually styled. In each walk is erected a 
lodge, and some of these are elegant mansions, the habi- 
tations of the keepers themselves, who are generally men 
of family or fortune. They are mostly, however, very 
inferior buildings, and are occupied by the groom or 
under-keepers. The groom-keeper is in fact the officer 
to whom the most active duties belong. He feeds the 
deer in winter, browzes them in summer,—knows where 
to find a fat buck,—executes the king’s warrants for 
venison,—presents offences in the Forest Courts,—and 
prevents the destruction of game. 

On the other hand, with regard to the woods of the 
forest, which were originally valued only as covers for 
game, the chief officer under the Lord Warden is the 
Woodward, whose employment, as his title denotes, is 
to inspect the woods. He prevents waste, sees that 
the young trees are properly fenced, and assigns the 
timber to be felled for the forest expenses. Under the 
woodward are twelve Regarders, to whom he entrusts 
the active discharge of the duties of his office. 

But beside these officers, who are in the appointment 
of the Lord Warden, there are four others, called 
Verderers, who are elected by the freeholders of the 
county. Their office is of great importance, and is 
therefore commonly filled by gentlemen of property and 
influence in the neighbourhood. Since the courts of 
the Justices-in-Eyre have ceased to exercise their juris- 
diction, the verderers are the only judges of the Forest 
Courts*. The office itself is very ancient, the name 
of verderer being found in the earliest account of forest 
law. Each verderer had formerly a right to course, 
and take what deer he pleased, in his way to the Forest 
Court; but this privilege is now exchanged for the 
annual fee of a buck and a doe. Their office has no 
salary. In addition to these ancient officers of the 
New Forest, there is one of later date who has been 
appointed since timber has become so valuable for the 
building of what have been so happily styled the 
Wooden Walls of England. He is called the Pur- 
veyor; and his business is to assign timber from the 
woods for the use of the nayy-yards. The origin of 
this appointment is as late as the time of Charles IL., 
when no less than five hundred oaks and fifty beeches 
were annually supplied to the king’s yards. But this 
quantity of oak being found to be so great as to threaten 
the total exhaustion of the forest, was afterwards re- 
duced to sixty trees. 

The town of Lyndhurst, which is situated nearly in 
the centre of the Forest, has ever been regarded as a 
kind of capital of the district. Here stands the prin- 
cipal lodge, which is the residence of the Lord Warden, 
when he is in the Forest, and well known by the royal 
title of the King’s House. Here also was exercised the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Justice-in-Eyre for this Forest, 
of which there is no trace since the time of Charles II. 
Here also the verderers now hold their courts. The 
King’s House is but a very indifferent building, yet, as 
its name implies, it has been honoured by the sojourn 
of some of the kings of England within its walls. The 
stables which stand opposite to it for the reception of 
the royal horses and staghounds, were probably con- 
sidsoed to be on a magnificent scale when first erected. 
They now present to the view a large square building 
with a turret at each end, which is supposed to be of 
the time of Charles II. At the lodge a spear is shown, 
which is said to have been worn by William Rufus 
when he fell. 

The last of our monarchs who visited this lodge was 
George III., who spent a few days here on his way to 
Weymouth in 1789. D. I. E. 


* The Justices-in-Eyre were officers instituted by Henry I1., a.p. 
1184. They were itinerant judges, who held their courts regularly for 


, the hearing and determining all trespasses in the forests, all claims of 


franchises, iiberties, and privileges, and all pleas and causes whatever 
arising therein —BLAcksTONE; - 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF TIN-PLATE. 


Few persons are. in the habit of noticing the fact, that 
the names of many articles which are in every-day use, 
are quite erroneous, and that the very mention of those 
names involves a mistake no less egregious than that of 
substituting one thing for another, the properties of 
which are altogether different; thus, we speak of sealing- 
wax, which is composed of resin and colouring matter; 
we write with black-/ead pencils, in which not a particle 
of lead exists; a deadly poisonous salt we call sugar of 
lead; a powerfully corrosive acid we call oil of vitriol ; 
to a tea-kettle made of tron we prefix the word tin; 
and so far despotic is custom, that we are compelled to 
employ a wrong term to the plates which form the 
subject of the present article; they are in fact iron 
plates covered with an exceedingly thin film of tin, to 
preserve the iron from rust by exposure to a damp air; 
and hence this superficial coating gives a name not only 
to the plates, but to a very large variety of articles 
formed from them. 

In the manufacture of tin plate, English bar iron, 
prepared with great care for this particular purpose, is 
first cut to the requisite length, and then rolled at the 
mill into plates of the requisite thinness. These plates 
are then cut by hand-shears to the sizes suited to the 
different markets, and as the shearer cuts the plates he 
piles them in heaps of 250 each (technically called a 
bor), and places one plate crossways, to keep the boxes 
separate. The iron plates now go to the scaler, who first 
bends each plate across the middle, somewhat into the 
form of a gutter-tile, thus, 9, preparatory to their 
being cleansed for tinning, and in order that they may 
stand erect and separate in the scaling furnace. Pre- 
vious to the operation of scaling that of cleansing is 
performed: the plates are steeped for about five minutes 
in dilute muriatic acid. 

When the plates are taken out of the acid, they are 
placed three in a row upon the floor, then, by means of 
an iron rod, they are conveyed into the furnace, heated 
red hot, and remain so until the scales of rust fall off; 
the plates are then removed toa floor and allowed to 
cool; they are then straightened and beaten smooth 
upon a cast iron block. The scaling furnace is heated 
by flame, directed into it from a fire-place of peculiar 
construction, and owing to the bent form of the plates, 
both sides are acted upon by the flame. The work- 
man knows, by the appearance of the plates, whether 
they have been well scaled; for if the rust be removed, 
a mottled appearance of blue and white is presented. 

The plates are now rolled a second time between a 
pair of cast-iron rollers, properly hardened and finely 
polished. This operation makes the plates perfectly 
smooth, and imparts a sort of polish to their surfaces. 

After the process of rolling, the plates are put one by 
one into troughs, containing water in which bran has 
been steeped for several days; this liquor is called the 
lyes. The plates are immersed one at a time, in order 
to insure the perfect action of the liquid upon them for 
ten or twelve hours, during which time the plates are 
inverted once; this process is called working in the lyes. 

The plates are next steeped in dilute sulphuric acid, 
in a trough made of thick lead, with internal partitions 
of the same material. Each division is called a hole, 
and will contain about a box of plates. The plates are 
slightly agitated for about an hour, or until they have 
become perfectly bright, and free from the black spots 
which previously existed on their surfaces. Great judg- 
ment, however, is required in this operation, for if the 
plates remain too long in the acid, they become blistered ; 
but by long experience, the workmen know the precise 
moment when the plates should: be removed. Both 
these operations, viz., pickling in the lye and in the 
acid, are assisted by increasing the temperature of the 
Nquids. When the plates are removed, they are placed 
in clean water and scoured with hemp and fine sand, to 








remove any remaining portions of rust and impurity, for 
wherever there is a particle of rust, or even of dust, the 
tin will not fix. The plates are preserved in fresh 
water, until the process of tinning commences, and thus 
they are preserved from contact with the air; for however 
curious it may appear to preserve polished iron from 
rust, by placing it in water, yet rust is imparted to iron, 
not by water, but by moist air. 

It will be seen that the foregoing operations are 
merely preparatory to the process of tinning ; for which 
purpose an iron pot is nearly filled with block and grain 
tin; and a quantity of tallow, sufficient when melted to 
cover the surface of the fluid metal to the depth of four 
inches, is added. The block and grain tin are used in 
equal proportions: block tin is a less pure state of the 
metal than grain tin, and is chiefly used on account of 
economy. The iron pot is heated from a fire-place be- 
low, and by flues which go round the pot. The tin 
soon melts, and with it the grease, which floats on the 
surface and preserves the melted tin from becoming 
oxidized by the action of the air; the workmen also say 
that the grease makes the iron plates take the tin better. 
Another pot, fixed by the side of the melting pot, is 
filled with grease, and in this the prepared plates are 
immersed one by one, before they are tinned, and in 
which they are allowed to remain as long as the super- 
intendent thinks necessary. From the grease-pot they 
are removed into the melted tin and placed in a vertical 
position, about 340 in number, and allowed to remain 
about an hour and a half, but occasionally more time is 
necessary to the perfect tinning of the plates. When 
taken out they are placed on an iron grating, and the 
superfluous tin drains from them; but notwithstanding 
this precaution, when they become cold there is always 
more metal adhering to them than is necessary, and this 
is taken off by a subsequent and somewhat complicated 
process called washing. 

In the first place, an iron pot is nearly filled with the 
best grain tin, and melted; another pot, of clean melted 
tallow or lard, free from salt, stands next to it; there is 
also a third pot, with a grating, to receive the plates; 
and a fourth, called the Uisting-pot, containing melted 
tin about enough to cover the bottom to the depth of 
about a quarter of an inch. The annexed diagram 
will better explain the arrangement of these vessels. 
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The building in which the pots are fixed is called the 
stow. The plates are worked from the right to the left 
of the stow, as will be evident by attending to the uses 
of the separate pots. No. 1 is the ten ‘pot, No. 2 the 
wash pot*, No. 3 the grease pot, No. 4 the’ pan with a 
grating at the bottom, No. 5 the dist pot. 

The pots being in working order, the wash man com- 
mences operations by putting the tinned plates in the 
vessel of grain tin called the wash pot. The heat of 
this large body of melted metal soon melts all the loose 
tin on the surface of these plates and so° ‘detériorates 
the quality of the whole mass, that it is' usual when sixty 
or seventy boxes have been washed in the grain tin, to 
take out a quantity of melted metal, equal to three hun- 
dred-weight, and supply its place with pure grain tin. 

When the plates are taken out of the wash pot they 
are carefully brushed with hemp. The wash man first 
takes a few plates out of the wash pot and lays them on 


* The division in the wash pot (No. 2)is an improvement recently 
adopted. Its use is to keep the dross of the tin from lodging in that 


part of the vessel where the last dip is given to the plates. 
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the stow; he then takes one plate with a pair of tongs 
in his left hand, and with a brush of hemp held in the 
right, he brushes one side of the plate; he then turns 
the plate and brushes the other side, and then dips the 
plate once more into the melted metal, and quickly with- 
drawing it, plunges it into the grease pot, No. 3. The 
reason for dipping the plate twice is, that the brushing 
immediately after the first dip has not only left marks 
but has removed some portion of the tin; the second 
dip rectifies this and imparts a smooth surface to the 
plate. The dipping of the plates immediately after 
into the melted tallow requires considerable attention : 
the object is to remove a portion of the tin; but if the 
late be left too long in the grease, or if the latter be too 
hot, too much metal will run off and the plate would 
have to be re-dipped. The pot containing the tallow 
has pins attached to its sides so as to prevent the plates 
fromi touching each other. When the wash man has 
operated on five of the plates, a boy takes out one of 
them and puts it into the empty pot to cool, and the 
wash man puts in the sixth plate. The boy then takes 
out a second plate, and the man puts in his seventh, 
and so on till the whole parcel is finished. 

In consequence of the manner in which the plates are 
dipped, there is always, when they are cooled, a wire of 
tin on the lower edge of évery plate: this wire is re- 
moved thus :—a boy, called the list boy, takes the plates 
when they aré cool enough to handle, and inserts the 
lower edge ofeach into the list pot, No. 5, which con- 
tains a small portion of melted tin; when the wire of 
tin is melted by this immersion, the boy takes out the 
plate atid gives it a smart blow with a thin stick, which 
disengages the wire of superfluous metal, and this fall- 
ing off, leaves only a faint stripe in the place where it 
was attached. e plates are now cleansed from the 
tallow by means of bran, and packed in boxes for sale. 

In speaking of the process of washing, Mr. Parkes 
observes, A person who has not seen the operation can 
form but a very inadequate idea of the adroitness with 
which this is performed: practice, however, gives the 
workman so much expedition, that he is enabled to make 
good wages, although he obtains only three-pence for the 

rushing and metallic-washing of 225 plates. An expert 

wash-man, if he make the best of his time, will wash 
twenty-five boxes, consisting of 5625 plates, in twelve 
hours ; notwithstanding every plate must be brushed on 
both sides, and dipped twice into the pot of melted tin.” 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


Every fresh aspect of West’s early life had something in it 
remarkable and romantic. In his youth he was attacked 
by a fever; and when good medicine and good nursing 
began to remove his complaint another adversary invaded 
his repose. This was a shadowy illusion, which, like an 
image in a dream, was ever unstable, and changing shape as 
well as hue. It became first visible inthe form of a white 
cow, which, entering at one side of the house, walked over 
his bed, and Yenishot, A sow and a litter of pigs succeeded. 
His sister thought him delirious, and sent for a physician ; 
but hispulse had a recovering beat in it, his skin was moist 
and cool, his thirst was gone, and everything betokened 
convalescence. While the doctor stood puzzled about a 
disease which had such healthy symptoms, he was alarmed 
by West assuring him that he saw the figures of several 
friends passing at that moment across the roof. Conceiving 
these to be the professional visions of a raving artist, 
he prescribed a draught which would have brought sleep 
to all the eyes of Argus and departed. As he went, up 
rose West, and discovered that all those visitations came 
through a knot-hole in the shutters, which threw into the 
darkened room whatever forms were passing along the 
street at the time. He-called in his sister, showed her the 
apparitions gliding along the ceiling, then laid his hand on 
the aperture and all vanished. Qn recovering he made 
various experiments, which he communicated to a painter 
of the name of Williams, who found it to be what Butler 
calls “a new-found old invention.” He produced 8 London 
Camera obscura, and West contented himself with the praise 
due to collateral ingenuity.—Lives of British Painters, 
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CURIOUS CHESS PROBLEMS, 
XVIII. 
Tne following clever Chess puzzle is by Damiano. 


White to move first, and to give checkmate with the 
Pawn in sia moves. 
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by Camden from pecunia, but others 
suppose that the word: is derived from pendo, to weigh, and 
the word has been eT — aceording to this 
origin; pending.. The ancient English penny, or penig, or 
pening, was the first silver coin struck in England, and the 


Penny is derived 


only one current among our Saxon ancestors. Until the 
time of Edward the First, the penny was struck with a 
cross so deeply indented in it, that it ae be easily broken 
and parted into two pieces, thence ealled half-pennies, or 
into four, called fowrthings, or hings ; but that prince 
coined it without indenture, in lieu of which he first 
struck round half-pence and farthings.—Philosophy in 


Sport. 


Saco-Patmtst.—Of all the palm-trees which are natives of 
Asia, the Sago-palmist is one of the most useful and inte- 
resting; a liquor runs from incisions made in its trunk, 
which readily ferments, and is both salutary and agreeable 
for drinking. The marrow, or pith, of the tree, after 
undergoing a slight preparation, is the substance known by 
the name of sago in Europe, and so eminently useful in the 
list of nutritious food for the sick. The trunk and large 
leaves of the sago-palmist are a powerful resource in the 
construction of buildings; the first furnishes planks for the 
carpenter, and the second a covering for the roof. From 
the leaves are also made cord, matting, and other articles of 
domestic use.—Dictionnaire @’ Histoire Naturelle. 


ON SOME ROMAN REMAINS. 


How profitless the relics that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 

Too high, or idle agitations lull! 

Of the world’s flatteries if the brain be full 
To have no seat for thought were better doom, 

Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull 
Of him who’ gloried in this nodding plume. 

Heaven out of view, our wishes what are they? 
Our fond regrets insatiate in their grasp ? 

The Sage’s theory? the Poet's lay? 

Mere Fibulz without a robe to clasp; 

Obsolete Lamps, whose light no time recalls, 


Urns without ashes, tearless Lacrymals. 
Worpswortn, 





Joun W. Parker, Pusrjsner, West STRAND, Lonpoy, 








